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ABSTRACT 

Graduate student characteristics and their program 
satisfaction at Miami University in 1972 are analyzed. Biographical 
characteristics of applicants were obtained from a sample of 96 
applications. To answer questions concerning degree of satisfaction 
in their academic programs, a total of 131 questionnaires were sent 
to all students who had completed at least one year of graduate study 
while holding an assistantship or teaching fellowship* Results 
indicated: (1) two-thirds of the applicants to the Graduate School 
are residents of Ohio, while four-fifths are from the mid-west; (2) 
nearly one-third of the applicatns are graduates of Miami with an 
additional 13% from universities in Ohio; (3) males have a slight 
edge in number of applicants over females, 54 to 46%; (4) grade-point 
average centers, around 2.90 with range from 2.00 to 3.90; and (5) 
the vast majority of graduate students are satisfied with their 
academic programs, and their personal relationships with faculty and 
fellow students. The appendix includes the graduate applicant 
questionnaire. (MJM) 
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Graduate Student Characteristics and Their Program Satisfaction 

at Miami University 

Charles E. Slcipper 

This paper analyzes two broad aspects of graduate education at Mianii 
University in 1972. The first deals with the nature of the students seeking 
graduate study. Specifically the following questions wall be answered; What 
are their geograj)hical origins? Where did they earn their imdergraduate 
degree? Wlvdi is their intended area of graduate study? Their grade point 
averages? The percentage of male and female applicants? What percentage 
will attend? How many applied for and how many received financial aid? How 
many will attend? What are the sources of information that lead to their 
formal application? 

The second aspect of this study focuses on the degrer of student 
satisfaction obtained in educational programs, their judgments about the 
quality of career and personal advice received from the faculty, and the kind 
of faculty model they identified with. . 

. Methodology 

The method used to describe biographical characteristics of applicants 
was to select a sample of 96 applications from the file on hand in late March 
1972, by taking foiT applications from each letter of the alphabet except Q and 
X where there were no applications. The four applications within each letter 
represented a point equal to one fourth of the total nimiber of applications 
within that letter. To answer questions related to motivation to apply for 
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admission, financial aid, and the actual decision to attend, a ten-item question- 
naire was sent to the sample. After two follow-up letters, 80 questionnaires 
were returned, an 83 percent return. 

To answer questions concerning the degree of satisfaction in their 
academic programs, the helpfulness of the faculty in giving career and 
personal advice, and the perception of models of identification, all students 
who had completed at least one year of graduate study while holding an 
assistantship or teaching fellowshi]), a total of 131, were sent a questionnaire 
(see Appendix B). The niunber of students by academic division is as follows: 
104 in Arts and Science, 18 in PMucalion. 2 in Business Administration, 5 
in Fine Arts, and 2 in Applied Science. After a foUow^'ip letter, 80 question- 
naires were returned, equalling a 01 percent return. 

T^esults 

Table 1 presents data that shows the largest ntunber of applica?its, 

69. 7 percent, are residents of Ohio. When the data is grouped in geographical 

' 1' 

pattei^ns, students from the Mid-West account for 79 percent of the total 
applicants. Only 10 percent of the applicants are from states other than 
the Mid-West, with one applicant from a foreign country. ^ 
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Table 1 

Geographical Origins of Graduate Applicants 



Home State ' !k. 

Ohio 67 69.7'- 

Pennsylvania 4 4.1 

New York 3 3.1 

Indiana 3 3.1 

Kentucky ' 2 2.0 



Ten other states and one foreign country contributed one applicant each. 



Nearly one third of the applicants hold the baccalaureate degree from Miami 
with an additional 13 percent from other universities in Ohio. Hanover, Indiana 
State, and Western Kentucky each contribute 2 percent of the applicants. Forty- 
five other colleges and universities had one applicant each. This data is found in 
Table 2. 

Table 2 

Origin of Undergraduate Degree 



Institufioa N_ % 

Miami 31 32 

Ohio University 5 5,2 

Ohio S'late 4 4.1 

Hanover 3 3.1 

Dayton 2 2.0 

Indiana State 2 2,0 

Bowling Green ^ 2 2.0 

Western Kentucky 2 2.0 



Forty-five other colleges and universities contributed one applicant. c;^ 



Table 3 presents the percentages of students and their intended field of 
graduate study. Almost one-tjiird, 30,2 percent, are interested in Professional — 
Q "Education followed by 20.8 percent interested in Physical Science. A large group 



of gradua^e applicants, a total of 22. 8 percent, are non degree applicants; 14. 5 
percent at the post baccalaureate level and 8. 3 percent post master^s degree level. 
These students have no clear degree objective at the time of application, but plan 
to enroll in graduate courses for self fulfillment, to satisfy degree program 
deficiencies, or to meet state education requirements for various certificates. 
Three broad areas, Humanities Business Administration, and Social Sciences, 
account for 21.9 percent of the applicants each, while Fine Arts accounts for 3.1 
percent. 



Table 3 

Intended Area of Graduate Study 



Field 


N 


% 


Education 


29 


30.5 


Natural Science 


20 


21.5 


Non degi^ee beyond Bachelors 


14 


14.6 


Humanities 


8 


8.4 


Non degree beyond Master's 


8 


8.4 


Business 


7 


7.3 


Social Science 


6 


6.2 


Fine Arts 


3 


3.1 


The percentage of male and female applicants are shown in Table 4. 




Table 4 




Percentage of Applicants by Sex 




N 


jL 


Male 


52 


54,1 


Female 


44 


45.9 



The range of grade point averages is from 2. 00 to 3.90 with tlie median 
2.90. The top 25 percent of applieants includes grade point averages from 3.1 
to 3.9, \yhile the lowest quartile of applicants includes grade point averages from 
2. 6 to 2. 0. The interquartile range includes grade point averages from 2. 6 to 
3.1* Table 5 p>:'esents this data. 

T able 5 

Grade Point Averages - 

Q3 3.1 
Mdn. 2.9 
Ql 2.6 



Data found in Tables 6 through 9 are based on returns of the questionnaire. 

Table 6 

Percentage of At<-endcnce 

N % 
Will attend 28 35 

Will not attend "^52 65 

Only 35 percent of the respondents to the questionnaire will attend the Graduate 
School. This data is presented in Table 6. Perhaps this percentage is a reflection 
of financial need and the number of financial awards given. 

Tables 7 through 9 present data on the percentage of students applying for 
financial aid, (Table 7), the percentage receiving and accepting aid (Table 8), and 
the percentage of students attending with and without financial aid (Table 9). 
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Table 7 

Percentage of Respondents Applying for Financial Aid 

N % 
Applied 39 4S. 7 

Did not apply 41 51.3 



Tabic 8 



Percentage of Respondcnfs Applying For aiid Receiving Financial Aid 



Applied 


39 


48.7 




Offered Aid 


23 


56.4 




Denied Aid 


17 


43. 5 




Declined Aid 


9 


39.1 


(included in group that 
were offered aid) 




Table 9 






Percentage 


of Respondents Who Will Attend 






N 


or 
jn 




With finanoial aid 


14 


50 




Without financial aid 


14 


50 





Only one of seventeen respondents who was denied financial aid will attend 
the Graduate School and she has taken a full time teaching' position and will attend 
part time. Of the 14 respondents who are attending without financial aid, only one 
applied for financial aid. Nine of the 14 (or 64 percent) are Professional Education 
majors, tliree (or 21 percent) are Business Administration majors and two (or 15 




ent) are Zoology majors. 



The conclusion to be drawn from the data, in Tables 7 through 9 Is that the 
Graduate School is attracting and enrolling two large and unique groups of students. 
The first group hold assistantships and enroll in large part because of the support 
they receive. The second group arc part time students, and never considered 
til em selves as full time students as shown by the fact that only one of the respondents 
applied for financial aid. This second gi^oup is composed mostly of teachers. 

How do students learn about the Graduate School? Table 10 presents data 
that shows three meaningful sources of information help influence students to 
apply ^vhile a fourth area, almost as large as the other three, can be described 
as a *^mixed bag'\ S^udenf:s learn about Miami and apply to the graduate school 
because of a friend, a pi^ofessor at their college, from a Miami publication, or 
from a variety of sources such as students general taowledge, the school's re- 
putation, relatives, or national publications. 



Table 10 



Sources of Graduate School Information 



Source 



N 



Friend 

Professor 

Dean 

Other admimstrator 
Miami publication 
Miami aUminrs 
Other* 



20 

20 
0 
1 

16 
5 

18 



25 
25 
0 



0.012 
20 

0.0G2 

22.5 



* reputation, general Icnowlcdge, fellow teachers, national publication, former 
Miami student, and relative. 
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Tabic 11 

Size of Sample and Percentage of Questionnaires 
ReUirn by Acadeniie Division 



A & 3 Educ. Bus. F.A. Ap.Se. Total 



N 104 18 2 5 2 131 

N rcfurnod (il 13 2 3 1 80 

58.0 72.2 100- GO 50 61 



Table 11 presents daia showing fhc size of the group studied relative to 
program salisfaction and the percenfage of responses for each academic 
division of the University. The fil percent return for tlie total group is an 
adequafc response for Ihis^ype study. Because of \he small number of second 
year sfudenfs available fo question in Business Administration, Fine Arts, and 
Applied Science, Uieir daUi are no* analyzed separately. Responses from 
sUidents in Arts and Science and Education are analyzed separately. 

In Table 12 are the judgments of students in f:he College of Arts and 
Science relative fo tjieir satisfiiction with fheir academic program experiences . 
On 11 of the 15 questions, the percentage of ^^ Thoroughly Satisfied '^ exceeds the 
percenlage ^' Very Dissatisfied. " The four questions which received higher ratings 
of "Very Dissatisfied ^^ fhan " Thoroughly Satisfied'' are related to gaining toowledge 
in a minor field, gaining loiowl edge in a broad field, loiowledge in public affairs, 
and developing a satisfying philosoplvy of life. On 13 of 15 questions, the responses 
of ' Very Satisfied" exceed the resiX)nses '^ Somewhat DissaUsfied . " The two areas 
judged as "Somewhat Dissatisfied" are related to gaining knowledge in a broad 



pnYp"^^^^^ gaining greater understanding about public affairs. 



Table 12 

Arts & Science Sfudenis Aftifudes Toward Academic Program 
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ft! "S "S l§ 1 

H ro > ■:/: r/: c/3 Q >^ Q 



2. Attained fhorouj^h knowledge and LMiderstanJinjj 13. 1 50.8 26. 2 8. 2 1.6 

of niy graduate jrtnjor field. 

3. Attained ihoroiif^h knowledge and undersfaiiriing 4.9 21.3 34.4 19.7 19. 
in a minor graduate field. 

4. Achieved knowledpo and ^mdcrs^^uldin•^ in a broad 11.5 16. 4 34. 4 19. 7 18. 1 
fieKl (eg social science. phy.sical .science, 

himianifies. hiological science). 

ry. Developed ability lo do research or produce 24, 6 24. 6 27. 9 16.4 6. 5 
artistic creations. 

G. Developed skills that can be used in teaching others. 19. 7 34.4 36. 1 6. 6 3.2 

7. Learned to use a wide variety of Hibravy resources. 23. 0 23. 0 34. 4 9.8 9.8 

8. Read a variety of journals in my grndua^e major 29. 9 31. 1 24. 6 11. 5 3. 2 
field. 

9. Learned to critically evaluate conflicting theories 23.0 27.9 37.7 8.2 3.3 
in my graduate major fiekl (appraise the pro- 
fessional contribuMon of o/hcrs). 

10. Developed skills of organizing and presenting ideas 13. 1 44. 3 31. 1 8.2 3.2 
to others \vho are eompetcii*- in my field. 

11. Learned about die code of efhics of my discipline 18. 0 27. 9 32. 8 11. 5 9. 9 
or profession. 

12. Had exporienecs lhat lead to improved self reliance 19. 7 36. 1 21, 3 13. 1 9.8 
and self confidence 

13. Improved in my ability to work with others in a 8.2 41.0 27, 9 16. 4 6.6 
professional endeavor. 

14. Gained greater loiowledge and imderstanding about 13. 1 11. 5 32, 8 14. 8 27.2 
public affairs. 

10. Developed a satisfying philosophy of life. 14.8 18,0 34.4 11.5 21.3 

£PJ^(^" How satisfied were you with j'our fotal graduate school 14. 8 37. 7 26, 2 14. 8 6.0 
mams^ experience at Miami. 
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The rank order of ihc firs( eight academic experiences ra^ed " Thoroughly 
Satisfied" are: 



1. 


Rcuding a variety oi' journals 


29. 9 


(■/ 
'( 


2. • 


Developed research skills 


24.6 


n 
n 


3. 


Usiii};' a variety of library resources 


23 


n 

n. 


4. 


Criliciilly evaluating theories 


23 


'][ 


5. 


Improved sell' conlulenec and self reliance 


19. 7 


':, 


6. 


Developed (eaching skills 


19. 7 




7. 


Learned a code of ctJiics 


18 


% 


8. 


Developed a philosophy oT life 


14.8 





The ranl< order of ihe first, eig'hi CLlucaf.ional experiences ra^ed " Very 
Dissatisfied" are: 



1. 


Gained l'a-.v)\vledge about puljlie affairs 


27, 


9 


'a 


2. 


Developed a satisfying philosophy of life 


21. 


3 




3. 


AHained '•aiowledge in minor field 


19. 


7 




4. 


Attained Iciiowledge in broad field 


18. 


1 




G. 


Learned a code of ethics 


9. 


9 


(I 
ft 


6. 


Improved in self reliance and confidence 


9. 


8 


(r 
/( 


7. 


Used a variety of library resources 


9. 


8 


c: 
/( 


8. 


Improved ability to work with others 


1 6. 


R 


(y 
/( 



Hem IG in Table 12 summarizes the degree of satisfaction of Arts & Science 
students with their to^al graduate school experiences. Twice as many responses 
are in the satisfied categories Uian in the dissatisfied categories. 
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Tabic IVj prescnis dala on A^'^s and Science graduate sHidenf a^ifudes 
toward Mic in»cr-personal dimensions of Iheir graduate oducaMon. The first 
five intcr-pcrsonal experiences judged io be ^^ Vory Helpfur ^ are: 

SfimulaMng feachers in graduate niajov 52.5 
ConducMng own research 52.4 [i 

Feeling of belonging *o dej^arfmen* 47. (> 

Meaningful personal rolaMonship wi*h faculty 4*^.. 6 7c 

Current well ovgnnized courses 31.1 

(tied for fifth 

Academic advice 31.1 Vr. ^'^^^^^ 

The first five inter-personal experiences judged to be ^' Nol- Hclpfur ^ are: 
Career planning advice 23 7( 

Personal advice 21.3 % 

Current well organized courses 16.4 /? 

Academic advice 13. 1 7c 

Meaningful relationships with faculty 13,1 7c 

Table 14 presents the model idenMfica'.ion of students in Arts and Science. 
The majority, IdenMfied with the Teacher-Researcher, 27.9^.; with the 

Teacher model, 11. 59/ with tjie Researcher, while 13.1^r said they found no good 
model. 

Data lound in Tables 12, 13, and 14 indicate tha^ over-all, Arts and Science 
students rale their graduate school experiences as much more satisfying than 
dissatisfying. Areas of concern involve personal and career advice and career 
planning. 
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Tabic 13 

Arts & Science Students Altitudes Toward Advising and Personal Relationships 







Very 
Helpful 


Helpful 




Not. 

Helpful 


Did Not 
Have 




17. 


Stimulating teachers in graduate major. 


52.0 


34. 


4 


9.8 


3. 


3 


18. 


Current, well organized graduate courses. 


31.1 


50. 


8 


1G.4 


1. 


6 


19. 


Academic advice that hcli)ed me achieve my goals. 


31.1. 


47. 


5 


13.1 


■ 8. 


2 


20. 


Personal advice lhat added meaning to my life. 


19.6 


26. 


2 


21.3 


32. 


8 


21. 


Career planning advice that was realistic and helpful 


22.9 


36.1 


23 


18 




22. 


Meaningful personal rclation.ships with the faculty. 


42.6 


29. 


5 


13.1 


14. 


8 


23. 


Feeling of Ijclonging in the department. 


47. 6 


32. 


8 


9.8 


9. 


8 


24. 


Teaching or working with a professor on a course 


29.5 


29. 


5 


9.8 


31. 


1 




as part of my assislanf.ship. 














2.'). 


Assisting faculty vilh Ihcdr research. 


19.6 


27. 


9 


8.2 


44. 


3 


20. 


Conducting my own research. 


52.4 


26. 


2 


4.9 


16.4 



Tabic 14 

Arts & Science Students Attitudes Toward Model Identification 



G 



O 
DC 



c 
o 
U 



a ^ 

CO < 



c5 



u 

o 

O 

Eh cs: 



o 
o 

s. 

O 
O 
fcO 

0 

2 



27. If. as a graduat-e student, you idcnfificd wifh any 27.9 11.5 1.6 4.9 3,3 37.1 13.1 
faculty models, identify the primary occupational 
identification using the code below: 



ERLC 



13. 

Tabic lb presents data showing Die degvce of satisfaetion expi^essed by 
students in the School of Education with their academic progranis. In 14 of 15 
program areas, the percentage oT responses in the category ' Thoroughly Satis- 
fied' ' exceeds the percentage response in the category^^' Very Dissatisfied. " In 
all but three academic areas, where the percentages arc equal, the percentage 
responses for the '^ Very Satisfied^ ' categcry exceeds the category, " Some\vhat 
Dissatisfied. " The 3 tied areas are: use of a variety of library resources, 
developing a code of ethics, and gaining Iviiowlec'/^e about public affairs. 

The rank order of the first 8 academic experiences rated ^ Thoroughly 
Satisfied^ ' arc: 

1. Developed teaching skills • 38.5% 

2. Learned to use wide variety of library resources 30. 8% 

3. Experiences that improved self reliance and 30.8% 

self confidence 

4. Attained laiowlcdgc in a minor field 23. 1% 

5. Read . variety of journals 23.1% 

6. Learned to evaluate theories ' 23.1% 

7. Improved in ability to work with others 23. 1% 

8. Developed satisfying philosophy of life 23.19c 

The rank order of the first 8 acac'emic experiences rated '^Very Dissatisfied^^ 



are: 



ERIC 



1. Learned a code of ethics 20 % 

2. Developed a satisfying philosophy of life 15A7(, 

3. Attained loiowlcdge in a minor field 15.4% 

4. Achieved understanding in both major and " 7. 7% 

^ minor field 



Ta])lo 15 14. 
Education Students Attitudes Toward Aeademie Program 



>> 










ed 


-a 

o 






ed 


po] 


ir'hat 


:isfi 


CO 


Thoro 
Satisfi 


Very 


Satisfi 


w 


Somev 


Dissaf 


Very 
Dissal 



2. A ftainod fhorough knowledge and undcrs^anding 15.4 38.5 38.5 7.7 0 

of my graduate major fioUL 

o. Attained thorough kno\vlcd<;e and underslanding 23*. 1 15.4 38.5 7.7 15.4 

in a minor graduafe field. 

4. Achieved knowledge and understanding in a l)ro nLl 15.4 23.1 38.5 15.4 7.7 
field (e.g social science, physical science, 

htunanities. Inological science) . 

5. Developed ability to do research or produce 15.4 38.5 46,2 0 0 
artistic creations. 

fi. Developed skills fhat can be used in teaching oMiers. 38. 5 23. 1 30. 8 0 7.7 

7. Learned to use a wide variety of library resources- 30. 8 15.4 38. 5 15.4 0 

8. Read a variety of journals in my graduate major 23. 1 30. 8 38. 5 7. 7 0 
field. 

9. Learned to critically evaluafe confliefing theories 23.1 23.1 4G. 2 7.7 0 
in niy graduate major field (appraise ^he pro- 
fessional contribution of others). 

10. Developed skills of organizing and presenting ideas 15.4 15.4 G1.5 7.7 0 
to ofhers who are competent in my field. 

IL Learned about '-he code of eihics of my discipline 14.3 20. 8 12. 5 20.0 20 
or profession. 

12. Had exiocrienccs that lead to improved self reliance 30.8 30.8 30.8 0 7.7 
and self confidence 

13. Luproved in my ability to work wilh others in a 23. 1 23. 1 40. 2 7. ,7 0 
professional endeavor. 

14. Gained greaier Isnowledge and understanding about 3 5. 4 23. 1 30. 8 23. 1 7. 7 
put)lic affairs. 

15. Developed a satisfying philosophy of life. 23.1 15.4 38.5 7.7 15.4 

ER^C H^^v'safisfied were you with your lotal graduate school 30. 3 23, 1 46. 2 0 0 
mamBam experience at Miami. 
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5. 


Developed skills to teach others 


7. 


v;i 


6. 


Devclopod self conndcnce and self relianee 


7. 


79f' 


7. 


Gained Isnowledgc of public affairs 


7. 


7'7r 


8. 


Learned to evaluate theories and read journals 


7. 


1% 



Item 16 in Table 15 shows the cxeeptionall.y high level of satisfaction 
students express toward thei^^ academic exi^erlcnces in the School of Education. 
No dissatisfied responses are expressed by those respondents with their, graduate 
experience. 30. 8 percent are thonnighly satisfied. 

Tal)le IG presents data on the interpersonal aspects of graduate education 
as judged by students in the School of Education. The 5 " Most Helpfur ' inter- 



personal experiences as judged by students are: 

1. Feeling of belonging in department 61. 5% 

2. Meaningful relationship with faculty 53.8^,? 

3. Working with a i)rofcssor on a course " 53. 8^^? 

4. Conducting own research 53. 89( 

5. Stimulating teachers in graduate major 38.5% 



The first 5 interpersonal experiences judged to be " Not Helpful " are: ' 
1. Personal advice . 
2,. . Career planning and advice 

3. Academic advice 

4. Meaningful relationship with faculty 

5. Assisting faculty in research 
Table 17 presents the model identification of students in the School of 

Education. 46. 2% identify with the teacher model, 239f. with the Teacher-Researcher, 



30.8% 
30.8% 
23.1%. 
23.1% 
23.1% 



Table Ifi 

Education Students Attitude Toward Advising and Personal Relationships 







>> 


Ipful 


■Ipful 




a 


o 


o 






> 


o 






o "o 


Q 


rt 


17. 


SlimulaUng teachers in graduate major. 


38 


5 


61. 


5 


0 


0 




18. 


Current, well organized graduarc courses. 


15. 


4 


u </ . 


2 


0 


15 


.4 




Ar'ndpmin nrlvino thiit holued me achieve mv G'oals. 


15, 






8 


23. 1 


7 


. 7 




Pr»r«^nn 'tl 'ulvif*p Ihfif nddpcl iiiOtinin"' fo niv life. 


7, 


7 


30. 


8 


30. 8 


30 


. 3 


21. 


Carool" planning advice Uiat was realisHc and helpful 


.15. 


4 


30. 


3 


30. 8 


23 


. 1 


22. 


Meaningful personal relationships wifh fhe fiieulty. 


53, 


8 


23. 


1 


23.1 


0 




23. 


Feeling of belonging in (ho dcpariment. 


61, 


5 


23. 


1 


15.4 


0 




21. 


Teaching or working with a professor on a course 
as part of my assislanlRhip. 


53. 


8 




7 


7. 7 


30 


.8 


25. 


Assisting faculfy with th(M"r research. 


30. 


8 


23. 


1 


23. 1 


23. 


1 


20. 


Conducting my own research. 


53. 


8 


23. 


1 


7. 7 


15 


4 



Table 17 ^ 

Education Students Attitudes Toward Model Identification 
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27. If, as a graduaf-e student, you identified with any 46. 2' 
fac ulty models, identify the primary occupational 
identification using the code below: 



0 0 7.7 23.1' 23.1 0 



ERIC 



17, 

; 23. 1% Administrator, 7, 79? with Student Advisor, No students identified 
with the ^^Researcher model and none reported they foimd no good model. 

Tables 18, 19, imd 20 present data based on responses from all 
graduate students who answered the questiorjiaire. The data is presented 
to give the total range of student attitudes concerning program satisfaction, 
advising and personal relationships and model identificiation and is intended 
to provide a broad background for understanding student oiMnion, 

Discussion 

A sizeable majority, over two-thirds of the appliG'aiits to the Graduate 
SchooL are residents of Ohio. Wien the applicants are grouped in terms of 
geographic region, four-fifths are from the midwest specifically states that 
border Ohio Miami^s Graduate School in 1972 is attracting applicants from 
Ohio, with a few from nearby states. 

Nearly one-third of the applicants were undergraduates at Miami, When 
the applicants from the state of Ohio are combined with Miami gi^aduates, the 
total number of applicants from colleges aiid tmiversities in Ohio increases 
to 45, 3 percent. 

The largest percentage of applicants, 30,2 percent are interested in • 
Professional Education progranns, while two other large groups^ Non Degree 
beyond Bachelors and Non Degree beyond Masters, account for an additional 
23 percent of the applicants. Most, if not all, of the non degree students^are 
educators socking enrichment in professional courses. When combined, education 




non degree students account for over one half the Graduate School applicants. 



Table IS 

Total Gradiuitc Students Attitudes Toward 
Academic ProgrtuTi 



18. 



fay. ?> '5 J w 

C v-i ' ^ ^ rt ci 

X*-* ^ COT J^OT 

-5 ^ ri ri o '"^ O 
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2. A I taincd ihorough knowledge and unders^a^ding 12.5 48.8 27.5 10 1.3 

of my graduate major iield. 

\i. Attained fhorouf^'h knowlodn;e and anderslauding 7.5 20 33.8 20 18.8 

in amine ?raduafc field. 

4. Aehievcd Kno\vledj;!^e and understanding in a broad 11.3 18. 8 35 18. 8 16.-2 
field (e.g social seiencc. phyf^ieal science, 

humanities, biological science). 

5. Developed ability fo do research or produce 21.3 27,5 31.3 15 5.1 
artistic creations. 

G. Developed skills that can be usetl in leaching osiers. 23. 8 31. 3 33 6. 3 3. 8 

7. Learned to use a wide variety' of Hihrary resources. 23. 8 25 33. 8 10 9.6 

8. Read a variety of journals in my graduate major 2G. 3 33. 8 25. 0 11. 3 3.8 
field. 

f). Learned to eriMcally evaluate conflicling theories 21.3 30 36.3 10 ' 2.5 
in my graduate majr. * field (appraise the pro- 
fessional contribution of others), . 

10. Developed skills of organizing and presenting ideas 12.5 41.3 36.3 7.5 2.6 
to others who are competeut in my field. 

11. Learned about ^hc code of ethics of my discipline' 17. 5 30 30 12. 5 10. 1 
or profession. 

12. Had experiences that lead (o improved self reliance 22. 5 35 22. 5 10 10. 8 
and self confidence 

13. Improved in my ability to woi^k with others in a 12. 5 35 31. 3 15 6, 3 
professional endeavor. 

14. Gained greater l<nowdedge and understanding about 12. 5 13. 8 32. 5 17. 5 23, 8 
public affairs. 

15. Developed a satisfying philosophy of life. 15 21.3 32.5 11.3 20.3 

gDJ(^"How satisfied were you with your total graduate school IG, 3 35 30 13.8 5 
HMfflswffl exporioncc at Miami. 



Tiible 10 

Total Graduate School Students Attitude 
Toward Advising and Personal Relationships 
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17. 


Stimuhifing teachers in graduate major. 


48. 8 


38. 


8 


8. 


8 


3 


. 8 


18. 


Current, well organized graduaf-c courses. 


27. 6 


53. 


8 


13. 


8 


5 




19. 


Academic advice that- helped me achieve my goals. 


28,3 


47. 


5 


13. 


8 


10 




20. 


Personal advice lhal: added meaning to my life. 


16.3 


2G. 


3 


22. 


5 


35 




21. 


Career planning advice Oiat was realistic and helpful. 


,20.1 


33. 


8 


25 




21 


.3 


22 . 


Meanmgful personal relationships wifh fhe faculty. 


<to . o 
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1^3. 


Feeling of belonging in Ihe department. 


48.5 


28. 


8 


13. 


8 


8 


. 8 ■•• 


24. 


Teaching or working with a professor on a eourse 
as part of my assistanfship. 


35 


25 




10 




30 




25. 


Assisting faculfy wifh their research. 


20,1 


25 




n. 


3 


43. 


. 8 


20. 


Conducting my own research. 


50. 1 


27. 


5 


5 




17, 


.5 



Table 20 



Total Graduate School Students Atl - le 
Toward Model Identification 
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27. If, as a graduate studenf-, you identified wifh any 33.8 .8.8 2.5 5 6.3 32.5 11.3 - 
fac ulty models, identify the primary occupational 
identification using fhe code below: 



20. ' 

The largest pereentagc ol' applicants outside the field of professional 
edueation is in the natural sciences, where 21.5 percent of the smiiple show an 
interest. (Xher l)rf)ad a';adeniic areas in the College of Arts and Science such 
as Humanities and Social Science account inv 8.4 and 6.2 percent respectively. 
The combination f)f Arts and Science ajjplicants account for approximately 35 
percent. Business Acbriinistration and Fine Arts account for appi^oximately 11 
per cent of the aopli cants. 

The numl)ev of male and female ai)i^licants are sci)arated by a 10 percent 
difference in lavor of more male applicants. 

The grade ])oint averaj:;es for applicants are much higher than the current 
average required by the Grnduate School for Regular Standing. The median 
average for the sample of applicants is 2.90 while the Graduate School re- 
quirement is 2. (30; 25 i)ereent of the applicants have grade point averages 
above 3.10 wliile an equal number have averages IdcIow 2. GO. 

DT) percent of the applicants will attend the Graduate School and half of the 
group will attend with financial aid. It is interesting to note that of the group 
attending without financial aid. o'lly one person applied for aid. This fact 
illustrates the nature of the two types of students that apply and attend the 
Graduate School, full-time students with financial aid from the university and 
part time students who are usually full time public school teachers. 

The greatest sources of information about the Graduate School are personal 
interaction between the potential graduate i::tudent and his friends and professors. 
20 percent of the applicants mentioned a Miami publication as a source of inform- 
ation with a variety of other sources involving people and media counting for ' 
remaining 22. 5 percent of the applicants. 



21. 

Foi' aU gradiKilc studcnls the acadoniic cxpoMcncc thai ranked highest 
in terms of the " Thoroughly Satisfactory ^' category is: ''reading a variety of 
journals in the maja- field. " The experience that ranked highest in terms of 
the " Very Dissatisfied' ' category is "gained greater taiowledge and understanding 
about ixiblic affairs. Only 5 i^crcent of the students questioned reported them- 
selves as " Very Dissati.sricd" with their total graduate school experience, while 
1() i)ercent we^'C ' ' ' i'h o r o u gh 1 y S at i s f i cd ' ' . Close to one hall" (48 percent) of the 
students reported they found stimulati)ig teachers, a feeling of belonging, and 
4:] percent voportcci a meaningful peivsonnl relationship with faculty as "Veim 
Helpful. " The two greatest areas that wei*c judged '- Not Helpful " were related 
to personal advice and career i)Ianning. 

When comparing attitudes of the different groups of students, students 
in the School of Education rejiort higher percentages of satisfaction and lower 
percentages of dissatisfaction with their academic programs than students in the 
College of Arts and Science. .']0. 8 percent of the Education students are " Thoroughly 
Satisfied " while 14. 8 percent of the Arts and Science students feel that way. In 
terms of the " Very Dissatisfied" category, fi. G percent of the Arts and Science 
students feel this way. while no Education students report this attitude. In terms 
of identification the highest percentage of Avts and Science students, o7. 7 percent, 
identify with the Teacher-Researcher model, 27.9 percent with the Teacher model, 
and H. 5 percent Researcher. By contrast 4fi. 2 of the Education students identify 
with the Teacher, 23. 1 percent with the Teacher-Researcher, and none with the 
Researcher. 



SumjiKiry 

Over two-thircLs of the applicants to the Graduate School are residents 
of Ohio, while four-fifths of the applieants are from the midwest, speeifieally 
states that border Ohio. Nearly one-third of the applicants are graduates of 
Miami, with an additional lo percent from universities in Ohio. Professional. 
Education, Non Degree and the Physical Sciences account for nearly three-fourths 
of the intended majors with the remaining one-fourth di^triixitcd among Humanities, 
Business, Social Science, and Fine Arts in that order. Males have a slight edge 
in nrmi)er of applicajits over females. rA to 4G percent. Grade point average 
center around 2.90 with range fi'om 2.00 to ;].90, Slightly over one third of the 
resi)ondents to our questionnaire will attend the Graduate School and of this group 
half will receive financial aid and half will not. Nearly three foui'ths learned 
about the Graduate School from a friend, a professor at their college, or from 
aj\Iiami pul)lication. 

The vast majority of graduate students are satisfied with their academic 
programs, and their personal relationships with faculty and fellow students. 
Dissatisfaction centers on not gaining more knowledge and understanding about 
public affairs and not developing a satisfying philosophy of life. Students want 
more and Ijctter academic advice, and career information. The typical graduate 
student at Miami identifies with either the Teacher or Teacher-Researcher model. 
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Appemlix A 
GMAlJ(iA'rK AITLICANT Ql'KS'ri()?.NA.(I< E 

1. Nanic , 

(Last) (First:) (Middle) ' 

2. Intended graduate major 

3. I will not tiWcnd Miami Ihuvcriri^y Oiaduate School in September 1972. 

4. I did did not apply for financial aid froiv Miami University. 

5. I was was not given financial aid from MiiiUii University. 

6. I am attending an institution olhcr than ?v1iam{ l)cc:ruh-.(^ 

7. Name of institution where you will pursue gvaduafc i'.i.uiy . 

8. I firstleai-ncd about Miami^s Graduate protf:ram trom: - 

a friend professor at my i-cllofio dorvi of my college other admini^ 

stator at my 

iM{:imj college 
Miami publication Alumnus (Dther (specify) 



9. Other comments you would like to make about application, adinisaion, financial a\vards or 
graduate programs at Miami. (Uso ONtra sheet if necessary) 



10. What factor^ (information, events, persons (use titles), influenced you to apply to Miami? 



ERLC 



Appenuix li 

Cliaracferislics ol Your Gracluafo School Kxpericnce 

On the attached answer sheet, in response posifion 1, peneil in your aeademie division 
using the following scale: 0 Arts and Science: 1 Uusinuss: 2 Kdueation; 3 Fine Arts; 4 
Applied Science. 

Questions 2 through 16 describe typical educational experiences of graduate students. 
Based on your Miami experiences indicate the degree of satisfaction you experienced using 
the following scale: Sl horongrhlv satisfie d. Would definitely (ihoose Miami again if starting 
graduate work over again. 4 V erv safisfied> Would choosn Miarni again, 3 Satisfied,, Would 
probably choose Miami a^ain. 2 Some v.hat dissn li^iU'tL Vvould probably choose some other 
graduate school. 1 Vrrv dissatisf ied. WonM doJ'inilely chnosn some other graduate school. 

2. Attained thorough knowled^c^ and und^rsranding of my graduate major field. 

3. Attained thorough knowledge and under standing in a minor graduate field, 

4. Achieved knowledge and nnderslandiui}; in a bTi^nd field (e.g. social science, physical 
science, humaniiies. biological seionoe). 

5. Developed ability to do research nr produce at-H.stic ereations. 

6. Developed skills (hot (^an bo used in teaching others. 

7. Learned to use a wide vru'iely ol" library resources. 

8. Read a variety of jom-n:i:s in my grathinle major field. 

9. Learned to critically evaluates confliiiting theories in my graduate major field (appraise 
the professional eoniril>uMon of nthor.s.) 

10. Developed skills of organizing nnd presenting idc^as tn others who are competent in my field. 

11. Learned about tlic code of ethics of my discipline or profession, 

12. Had experiences that lead to improved self reMnnce and self confidence. 

13. Improved in my ability to work with others in a professional endeavor. 

14. Gained p-eater laiowledge and understanding ab.out public affairs. 

15. Developed a satisfying philosophy of life. 

16. How satisfied were you with your total graduate Sithool experience at Miami. 
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Appendix C 

Listed below are a scri(»s of p;r:vduato school experience whicrh might contribute to success 
and satisfaction in your future i)rofessional worU. l\:i!c the o.\i)crience using the following scale: 
:} Very hcl})ful. 2 Helpful. 1 Xol lieipful. 0 Did not have the experience. 

17. Stimulating {cachcj'S in f;raduatf» j-najf))*. 

18. Current, well organized gradunfe courses. 

19. Academic advice lhat h'riprfl me a(»fiieve my gonls. 

20. Personal advice that added me;miu|4- to my life. 

21 Career planning advice !hal was rtali.sti() an<» heli)lul, 

22. Meaningful personal "elntionships v.'ith die fueulty. 

23. Feeling of belonging in ihc deparUiient. 

24. Teaching or working v ith a prnf(;ss(M' on :i eoiir.se a.s ))arf of my assistantship. 
2.3. Assisting fneulfy wilh ihtnr rr\Si»;j 'Th. 

2G. Conducting my own )*e^'(\Mr^''i . 

27. If, as a graduate riinchMif . you idrnlified with any f.ienlfy models, identify the primarj^ 
occupationrd icientificalinn ii;sing the code l)elo\v: 

1 Teacher n A'.lministrnloi' 

2 Researelier 0 '!V»rK»Ii(M*-l\oseareher 

3 Consultant 7 I inmu] no good mod.vl 

4 Student Adviser 

Please return lo J 02 Roudobu.sh Mall. 
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